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BOOK REVIEWS 



Griechische Mythologie. Von L. Pbelleb. Vierte Auflage erneuert 
von Carl Robert. Zweiter Band, Erstes Buch: Landschaftliche 
Sagen; Drittes Buch, erste Abteilung: Die Griechische Helden- 
sage: die Argonauten; der Thebanische Kreis. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung. 1920-21. 

In 1875 the second volume of Preller's Griechische Mythologie was 
issued in a third edition revised by Eugen Plew. The first volume, however, 
appeared in a fourth edition in 1894, revised by Carl Robert. Now the 
same scholar, a veteran in his field, but one whose skill and activity are 
happily unabated, gives us a revision of the first part of the second volume, 
that deals with Die landschaftlichen Sagen. In the thirty-eight years between 
the third and fourth editions of this part a vast amount of work has been 
done in the field of mythology and the point of view from which myths are 
regarded has greatly shifted. Few could be so well equipped as Robert for 
this work, since he adds to his thorough knowledge of the literary sources a 
full acquaintance with the data furnished by the monuments of every kind 
and a sane method of procedure. 

Although the outward form and arrangement at first glance seems but 
slightly changed, as a matter of fact we have here a new work much larger 
and richer than the old, brought into accord with the demands of the present 
day. Such a work was needed. Robert has made especial effort to trace 
the growth of each myth in poetry and art from the earliest form which can 
now be discovered, and to assign to each poet, so far as possible, the contribu- 
tion which he made to the development of the story. Perhaps some may 
regret that the author has resorted so little to etymology, but his reserve here 
is a happy contrast to the extremes to which would-be interpreters resorted 
in a past which is not yet very far away. More will wish that he had intro- 
duced parallels from the lore of other peoples; but Robert has restricted 
himself to such cases as seemed inevitable; and indeed we must recognize 
that if he had endeavored to quote parallel myths adequately, his work would 
have grown to enormous size and possibly would have been less useful in 
the end. 

The present part of the work is of especial interest to students of litera- 
ture, particularly to students of epic, lyric, and tragic poetry. An examina- 
tion of any one of his sections, as, for example, his discussion of "Peleus und 
Achilleus," "Medeia," or of "Orpheus" will quickly show the method and 
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worth of the book. There the reader finds in brief and clear form Robert's 
view of the historical growth of the myth, supported at every point by his 
authorities. Often the treatment will arouse dissent on special points, but 
nevertheless all must welcome the book and recognize its value for our 
studies. 

The third part of the second volume is given wholly to the Argonautic and 
Theban Cycles, the Trojan Cycle being reserved for the next instalment. 
The complex stories here discussed developed largely under historical influ- 
ences. As one part of Greece came into contact with another through trade 
or war, or as adventurous Greeks touched strange and barbarous shores, the 
quick Hellenic imagination wove tales in which were incorporated elements 
both old and new, and from which in time were to be made the great epics. 
The Ionians began the creation of these heroic sagas and then the Greek 
mainland followed their example. 

The story of the voyage of the first ship, the Argo, in its familiar form, 
shows the unmistakable influence of Greek trading ventures and colonizing 
undertakings along the shores of the Pontus Euxinus. The extant treatment 
of the myths in Apollonius' epic has obscured for us the older form of the 
story, so that the first task for the critic is to enucleate the earlier kernels of 
the tale from the later matter with which time and above all the learned 
Alexandrian involved them. According to the view which wins Robert's 
approval Corinth had most influence in the earlier development of the myth, 
for otherwise Medea's important r61e cannot be explained. Now Corinthian 
colonization was all in the West; there then lay the mythical land of Aea: 
and even Phineus, who originated in Arcadia, must have once dwelt in the 
West. The Odyssey tells us (//. 70) that the crashing rocks were passed by 
the Argo as it brought its heroes back through Oceanus by way of the passage 
from the unknown Pontus Euxinus into the Mediterranean once more, and 
not on its outward voyage. The complete reversal of the scene from West to 
East, Robert holds was made by Milesian poets after the founding of Cyzicus 
and the opening of the Euxinus. The verse in the Odyssey just referred to 
points to the older form of the myth; and Robert believes that this older 
Ionian form was used also in the lost Corinthiaca of Eumelus and in the 
Naupactica. 

Robert finds the origin of the whole myth in the union of a Thessalian 
story with the sacred myth of a Corinthian goddess, Medea. The details 
of the developed cycle he discusses through more than a hundred pages with 
results which are interesting if not always convincing. Points of difference 
cannot be handled in a brief notice, and the reviewer hesitates to oppose a 
scholar so learned and sane as Robert, but he cannot refrain from expressing 
his doubts whether it is necessary to postulate a complete reversal of the 
mythical geography by Milesian poets. Such violent treatment is not very 
probable in itself; and the somewhat incongruous elements of the complex 
story can surely be explained in a simplex fashion. 
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The Theban is the only great mythical cycle that is confined to a narrow 
geographical area within Greece proper. Robert holds that Oedipus was 
originally a "year-god" who became a Theban king; then in the developing 
story he grew into a patricide, a conqueror of the Sphinx, and the father of 
two warrior sons, whose quarrel may have a basis in historical events. The 
final form of the myth was created by the great tragedians of the fifth 
century, especially by Euripides in his Phoenissae. The details here also 
are discussed with the fulness and clarity that we should expect from the 
author of Oedipus. 

Clifford H. Moore 

Harvard University 

Archaeological Excavation. By J. P. Droop, M.A. Cambridge: 
The University Press; New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1915. 
8vo. Pp. xii+80. 8 figures. $1.00. 

"This essay has been written chiefly with the idea of entertaining the 
many who by their interest and subscriptions have helped in the work of 
recovering the past, and partly in the hope that, if it makes even slightly 
for the accomplishment of better work in the future, it may not have been 
written in vain." 

It is an excellent little manual for those who are intending to excavate, 
written by one who, though never in full charge of an expedition, has had 
experience in Greece and in Egypt. Stress is laid throughout upon the duty 
of conducting excavations for the purpose of extracting from a site all the 
information it can yield and placing that information promptly before the 
public. Digging merely for the purpose of finding objects of special interest 
is properly condemned. 

The excavator should be in some measure a surveyor and engineer, a 
photographer, and a draughtsman, but above all a man of tact and sufficiently 
in command of the language of his workmen to understand them and be 
understood by them. Moreover — and this is essential — no excavation should 
be undertaken with an insufficient staff. The strata of the site should 
be carefully distinguished, and the whole site, after preliminary trenches 
(better than pits) have made its conditions clear, should be excavated evenly 
to avoid confusion of strata. All objects found should be labelled and 
recorded at once. Practical directions are given for the use of the dumpy 
level, the pick and spade, the knife for careful work, the choice of the place 
for dumping, and the like, as well as for encouragement of industry, efficiency, 
and honesty among the workmen. 

The book is to be recommended as interesting, practical, and sensible, 
well devised to guard inexperienced excavators against possible mistakes in 
preparation of their outfit and conduct of their digging, as well as to explain 
to those who contribute funds the manner in which the funds are to be spent. 

Harold N. Fowler 



